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Season mn and its Cabors 


The 


PRIL has kept up its old-time 
reputation for capriciousness, this 
year; for within these two weeks 
we have had extremes of heat, cold, 
dry and wet, in great latitude. As 
we write, on this twelfth day of April, the Sci- 
oto—the great central river of the State, is over 
its banks, and spreading its waters like a sea, 
upon the broad bottoms between Columbus and 
Portsmouth. The Miamis are also raging, and 
many of the lesser Rivers, by which much 
damage has been done to fencing and other structures 
on the lowlands. Travel by railways and coaches is 
temporarily cut off from this place, except towards 
the north, 
of Ohio, at least, will pray for any more rain, for sey- 
eral weeks. 

In our little orchard garden, the peach, pear, early 
cherry and early Harvest apple, all in full bloom 
together. If there is any more tree planting to be 
done this Spring, this is about the last call. Last 






are 


week we joined a party with shovel and spade, and} 


planted trees upon our County Fair ground. Let oth- 
ers go and do likewise. The best trees for such use 
are the quick, upright growing sorts, such as silver- 
leaf Maple, Abele, Cucumber, Tulip tree, Catalpa, and 
for wet spots, the Sycamore, Elm, ete. 

Another thing to be done now, is to plant shade 
trees on school house lots. 


them have a tree for his name, that he will feel bound 
to protect and care for; and see which boy will do the 
best by his namesake. 
boy’s name, upon his tree. And some of the girls, too, 
might like such a keepsake, and take 
it as she would of a rag baby. Also make little flower 
spots in the school house grounds, and put in the ro- 
bust growing plants, as Ponies, Lilies, Dielytras, 
Pinks, ete., and get all the children interested in such 
works of taste and usefulness. 
any other lesson of natural history they can be taught 
during the season. 

Of course, the Homestead is not to be neglected in 
these works of adornment. In selecting trees and 
shrubs for this purpose, remember, the best will be 
cheapest in the end. It is the very worst economy to 
save ten or twenty-five cents on the first cost of a tree, 
that will never be worth so much by five or ten dol- 
lars when grown, as one that you might have had for 
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ja trifle more to begin with. Plant a grape vine in 
|some rich, warm spot, at a corner of the house or shed. 
\It will take up no room but what you can spare as 
well as not, and no living plant will yield so much, 
for the ground space it occupies. Get good rooted 
stocks of Catawba or Isabella, or both: they are at the 
head of the grape list for farmers yet, in this latitude. 

In all your planting of trees, shrubs, plants, flowers, 


garden vegetables and field crops, get them in in the 
most complete manner you know how to do. In 
| planting a tree, remember it is for a life-time. Read 


in this No. of the Ohio Cultivator, how Joseph Mock 
put in his orchard and tended it; how Wm. Bright 
puts in grapes; how G. 8. Innis manages his melons 
and other vines; how Jas. D. Ladd plants and tends 
how our Hibernian Garden Mary, 
fixes a hedge, etc., ete., together with all the good 
practical teaching of all the good practical writers who 
speak to the readers of the Ohio Cultivator from time 
to time. Let us set out this year to do our work more 
thoroughly, even if we take up only half as much 
land, and see if the crop is not much larger and bet- 
ter,—raised at less cost and far less risk of total loss, 
than if we spread ourselves shiftlessly over a great 
surface, on the hit or miss practice. 


potatoes ; lassie, 


a 


And this reminds us of what we desired to say 
about raising premium crops for the fairs, not so much 
for the mere object of taking the premium, as to show 
yourself and the public what can be done in the way 
| of a rousing crop, by trying for it in earnest. Think 

of this while plowing and mixing up the land, while 
| putting in the seed, while keeping the soil loose and 


free of weeds; and then at the time of harvest, it will 
be no small gratification that you took good aim at 
success, and hit the mark. It seems to us, that every 
| well directed effort of the farmer’s arm, in the days of 
seed-time, is an act of faith and prayer, and that every 
like stroke in the time of harvest, is an act of thanks- 
giving and praise. Thus the faithful husbandman is 
all his life a worshipper of the great Creator and Ben- 
efactor of the world. 

The perfection of machinery for the manufacture of 
northern sugar cane, has enlisted the attention of our 
best mechanics and men of science, and with a favor- 

able season, our farmers will make a grand stride for- 

| ward in determining the position this new product is 
to occupy among staple crops. We feel confident that 
with preper machinery and more experience in hand- 
ling the crop, the result will be eminently satisfactory 
and profitable. The crop can be much forwarded by 
soaking the seed, and then rolling in plaster. The 
seed bed should also be very finely pulverized, to favor 
the early growth of the plants, which come up weak. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. |double. ‘The heaviest expense consists in har- 
Broom Corn, vesting, which cannot be done for less than twelve 


ee a ool \or fifteen dollars per ton. 

Some months since, there was an nrticle in the) The price of the brush when ready for market 
Indiana Farmer on the subject of broom corn cul-| depends very much on the quality of the article, 
ture. It was written in a very pleasant style, and | and in this respect there is a wider range than in 
there were many good suggestions in it, but I pre-| most other farm products. A good article of 
sume the author of that article never raised and | oreen brush (that cured in shade) is seldom worth 
fitted for market an acre of brush in his life : if) less than one hundred dollars per ton, while that 
he did he had a great deal of trouble with it, if) which has been wet while curing or stood in the 
he pursued the plan recommended there. ‘field until fully ripe, often sells for half that sum. 

Practical experience is quite as useful in order’ Good brush sold last fall and winter in Cincin- 


to succeed with broom corn, as with any other| nati, for one hundred and forty dollars. It re- 
farm product, and there is considerable difference quires baling before it is ready to send to mar- 


in the method pursued by different cultivators. | ket and this costs four or five dollars per ton. 
Near cities, where boys can be had cheap to hoe| ‘There is a kind known among growers as white 
and work while the plants are small, or on new | broom corn, but it is too large, long and coarse, to 
prairie or other lands free from weeds, drilling is) eyer be grown to any extent. I have seen some 
practiced, and the plow or cultivator run one Way | notice of dwarf broom corn, growing two thirds 
only, but where help is scarce and it is necessary) as high and producing better brush than the kind 
to do as much of the work as possible with the | generally cultivated. I shall endeavor to procure 
horse, it is is planted in hills, three or three and a! 4 sample of the seed and give it a fair trial this 
half feet each way, though the yield is less than | year, but am a little skeptical about it as yet. 
by the other mode of planting. | I do not expect any one to know all about 
Good corn land will raise good broom corn, and | growing broom corn from what I have written, 
there is no danger of its being too rich. It should) jr he knew nothing about it before, but I could 


also be prepared in the same way, but may be not go into more details without making this letter 
planted a little earlier, as it is not quite so liable | too long, and if any of my brother farmers are 
to be injured by the frost. We expect to finish) penefitted by its perusal Iam paid for the hour 
planting one field of fifty acres this week, or by| spent in writing it. S. BuRNert. 


the seventh of April; but it may also be ae Vincennes Nurseries, Ind., April, 1860. 
late or until the first of June, and will generally ‘ 
mature before frost. If planted early, it will be| 
ready for the knife by the middle of August. 
Its fitness for harvesting may be ascertained by | 
the seed, which should be full and in the dough) Seeing Jos. Mosher’s account of the Chili po- 
state. If cut when in the milk, it is very hard to|tato, which was published last year [see O. Cult., 
scrape clean, and if it stands a week or two too| Jan. 15, 1859,] and his experience with them, I 
long, the brush turns reddish and is injured in| sent to him for 2} bushels, and from them raised 
its market value, and becomes brittle. In har-|78 bushels, or about one-fifth of an acre. The 
vesting, two rows are broken crosswise, about| ground is on an east hill side, a black loam 12 to 
waist high, and lapping down each alternate hill | 18 inches deep, upon a stiff limestone clay subsoil. 
across the last, a table is formed of sufficient} Upon it had been raised two crops of corn and 
strength to support the brush and assist it in dry- one of oats; it being oat stubble when plowed. 
ing, if it is to be cured in the fields, which in It was well manured, and plowed 14 inches deep 
pleasant weather will require about two days;|in the fall, then thrown into as high ridges as 
but to fit the brush for market in the best manner, | could be done with the plow, giving it the appear- 
it should be scraped as soon as cut and then ance of having been trenched, and answering the 
spread under sheds to dry in the shade. | same purpose, and thus left until spring. The 
The seed is taken off to the best advantage by | ridges were then plowed down, and the whole 


a light one horse power attached to a double cy!-| surface thoroughly stirred, then with a light plow, 
it was marked in rows 34 feet apart, and the po- 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Chili Potato. 








inder, armed with flat teeth (but not sharp) about 
five inches long. With this power and three men, tatoes, which were cut in small pieces, having one 
about half or three forths of a ton is a good days’ and in some two eyes, were drilled in and covered 
work. A single cylinder, like a threshing ma-) with the hoe, two to three inches deep. This was 
chine, only revolving in the opposite direction, done about the middle of the Sth mo., (May.) 
with suitable teeth, answers a good purpose. One At the time of the June frost, the tops, which 
third of a ton per acre is a good average yield, were several inches high, were cut down to the 
and an acre will yield at the same time about! ground. As soon as they again appeared, so as 
twenty bushels of seed, weighing forty pounds, | to show the rows, they were worked with a corn 
and worth half as much as corn to feed sheep or cultivator, and once in two weeks thereafter the 
swine, but is much better fed if ground, especially | ground was stirred with the cultivator or double 
for horses and neat stock, than when fed whole. | shovel plow, and the rows dressed with a hand 

On the whole, broom corn usually pays better| hoe as long as it was thought necessary to work 
than Indian corn, though the labor per acre is|them, which was about the middle of the 8th mo. 
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They were dug the last week in the 10th mo.|ment, (after the sight stakes are placed along the 
The ground along the rows and several inches| proper line) place the point of the statf on the 
each side, was literally full of large potatoes, very |line, and at the end of either arm will be the 
few small ones in the crop; in many places there| place for the end of the first rail; then turn the 
were six or eight packed so close together, that | stale around and carry the staff forward along the 
when the earth was drawn off them, they would | line so that the peg (C.) will come exactly where 
present the appearance of one enormous potato. |the point of the staff first stood, then the arm, 

I am satisfied they possess a reproductive; now the opposite side of the line, will mark the 
vigor which most of our common varieties have | spot for the second corner of the fence; now pro- 
lost. They are not only prolific, but very hardy.|ceed carrying the staff foremost, and walking 
When we dug them, | saw but two that had any astride the pole, so as easily to place the staff each 
signs of decay about them, and they had been| time in the exact line with the sight stakes ; and 
bruised and torn out of the ground by a horse’s| have a boy with you to guide the peg, (C.) stop- 
hoofs in running across the patch. Their outside! ping it at each length of the pole at the spot mark- 
appearance is not attractive, being in color a rus-|ed by the point of the staff, then placing a small 
ty brown, with deep set eyes, which gives them a stick at the end of the right or left arm of the 
rough look, and is an objectionable feature ; but| staff alternately, and again moving forward, etc. 
the inside is white, dry, mild and pleasant fla-)| These small sticks will then mark exactly the 
vored, good at any season of the year. They are| places for the corners of the fence, and there will 


undoubtedly the most profitable potato that we|be no danger of the pannels being of uneven 
Jas. D. Lapp. 


can now raise. 


Richmond, Jefferson Co. 


lengths, as is often the case when the builder hap- 
pens to place a longer or shorter rail than the 
javerage at the bottom. It is also a much more 
lexpeditious and pleasant mode than. measuring 
- | the place for each corner, as the rails are laid. 

| If rails of greater or less length than 11 feet 
jare to be used, of course the distance of the peg 
(C.) from the staff will need to increased or di- 
'minished in proportion, also the length of the 
|arms. 





| _ * 

| Sapper Horses.—The best height for horses 
‘intended as hacks of the first class, is about fifteen 
(hands. Tall horses are not so good for hacks as 
|those of lower stature, as they do not move with 
'so much ease and lightuess, wearing their legs 
more causing more fatigue to their riders. The 
majority of tall horses are now-a-days tall only 
because they have long legs, which are very ob- 
jectionable, as they never wear well, and are most- 
ly allied with a very shallow body. These horses 
may do well enough when a showy appearance is 
the only object in view.—London Review. 











Laying Rail Fence, 


Fine Horse ror Onro.—Mr. Andrew Wil- 


The above illustration represents a simple de- 
vice for laying worm fence. 

The staff A. is about 7 feet long, sharpened at 
the lower end, (and pointed with iron if to be 
much used) tapering towards the top, say 1 inch 
in diameter. About a foot from the lower end 
the arm B. is attached by an auger hole bored 
through the middle of the staff at a right angle. 
This pole is 8 feet long and may be as light and 
slender as is consistent with durability. Near its 
small end, and just 8; feet from the center of the 
staff, is a peg C. about a foot long, with the point 
downward. Just below the mortice, where the 
pole is attached to the staff, and at right angles 
with the pole the cross arms D. are attached to 
the staff by a similar mortice ; these arms project 
each way 2; feet from the center of the staff. 
These proportions are for 11 feet rails, to lay 2 
lengths to the rod, which is the usual practice. 

In laying a rail fence by means of this imple- 


son, of this county, has traded his fine stallion 
Bellair, to Mr. Henry C. Guy, of the neighbor- 
hood of Mechanicsburg, Champaign Co., O., for 
eleven two year old mules, worth more than 
$1200. Bellair is a beautiful dapple grey, six- 
teen and a half hands high, resembling, very 
much, his sire, Benton’s famous Grey Diomede. 
He has taken first class premiums at all the prin- 
cipal fairs of Kentucky, coming in competition 
with the best horses of the State.—Paris (Ky.) 
Citizen. 


CLrover Seep i Seneca Co.—Mr. Earl 
Bill, of the railroad warehouse, informs us that 
5,600 bushels of Clover Seed have been shipped 
from this point, since the middle of Sept. last. 
This, at an average of $4.30 per bushel, makes 
the handsome sum of $24,080 paid out for this 
article alone. ‘The produce trade of Tiffin equals 
that of any other town of its size in the State.— 


Tiffin Tribune. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Culture of Vines, 


The time is now approaching when melons of 
all kinds should be planted for the main crop. 
Select a piece of good, rich, new or sod land, 
more particularly for watermelons. Skillman’s 
fine netted melons do very well on older land, 
provided it is black, good and rich. A little com- 
post or well rotted manure thrown in or about the 
hill, will often double or treble the crop. 

On good land, watermelons should not be plant- 
ed at less than ten or twelve feet asunder, each 
way between the rows. The only kind that is fit 
to eat, is the Mountain Sweet. We used to think 
others were good before we knew how good mel- 
ons tasted. Last year we used up all our seed of 
Mountain Sweets, and got them pretty well killed 
by the June frost. Having plenty of old seed, 
which we once thought first rate, we planted them. 
They produced well. Large, fine looking melons 
—give them to those who never tasted a Moun- 
tain Sweet, and they would pronounce them first- 
rate. But just give those very persons a Moun- 
tain Sweet first, then take them into the common 
patch. They would invariable say, “ Why, what 
ails your melons? They are not better than 
pumpkins !” 

It is just as cheap raising good as poor melons. 
Then, by all, means, procure the best seed, give 
them a good distance apart, tend well, and you 
will have enough for yourself and family, besides 
some to give to your less industrious neighbors. 
Skillman’s fine netted is, among the nutmeg or 
muskmelon family, what the Mountain Sweet is 
among the watermelons—king of all the other 
sorts. 

Mark out the rows seven feet apart, and plant 
five feet between the hills. Then as soon as all 
danger from frosts and bugs is over, thin to three 
stalks in each hill, don’t leave more. Tend often 
and well. Suffer not a weed to grow. Poor til- 
lage will not produce good melons of any kind, 
much less of the finer sorts. Don’t neglect to put 
out a patch, however small, and thus compel your 
sons to sneak about and steal your more industri- 
ous or thoughtful neighbors’: the sin will lie at 
your own door, for the boys will have them. If 
they can’t get them at home, they will steal them. 

Of Squashes, we have found the Hubbard the 
best. Plant the same distance apart as for water- 
melons—same kind of land. ‘Tend the same, but 
be careful not to plant them near together, or they 
will mix and spoil both. 

Cucumbers, too, will soon need attention; they 
should be treated in all respects as Skillman’s fine 
netted melon, but not planted near to each other. 
The Early White Spine is much the best, either 
for table use, or for pickling. 

The little striped bug is the pest of all these 
vines. We know of no remedy. Sifting plaster 
over them while wet with dew is the best, but 
sometimes that fails, and the vines are all de- 
stroyed. . 


The pumpkin, too, is getting to be worthy of 

















more attention, especially as it fails among corn, 
except on new or sod land. And as our fruits 
are growing less and yet less, who would not like 
to have a nice lot of sugar pumpkins for pies? 
Plant about ten or twelve feet apart each way, on 
good rich land, and tend well, without any other 
crop on the same ground, and you may expect to 
be well repaid next autumn. 

The old yellow-fleshed muskmelon together 
with all the coarser kinds of other melons, we 
consider unworthy of further cultivation. 

April 10, 1860. G. S. INnts. 
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Items from the Courtry. 





How He Makes Underdrains. 

I will give my practical experience in laying 
tile. I first prepare my land with the plow in 
putting out a crop of winter wheat or barley, 
plow my fields in two rod lands, leave the dead 
furrows as deep as possible—say one foot; I then 
turn out deep dead furrows down all the sags of 
the land, shovel them out and the cross furrows 
into them, after the crop is sown. This every 
farmer must do to save his crop, and is the first 
step towards thorough draining, after I have my 
main open drains; hence this surface drainage 
cost nothing that can be charged to tile. After 
the crop is taken from the land I again turn out 
the sag dead furrows with the plow, and usually 
get them twenty inches deep. My ditcher, with 
shovel, tile, spade and crane will then dig twenty 
rods per day, and lay the tile three feet deep. 
Such I call main drains, that cost for five inch tile 
40 cents; digging, laying, ete., 10 cents, or 50 
cents per rod. For the next crop I backset and 
and double the lands, making then four rods, and 
the dead furrows about twenty inches deep, which 
effects a very good drainage on my land. 

The dead furrows cost nothing as aforesaid, are 
chargable to the crop and not to tile. My ditcher 
will dig 30 rods per day of such drains. I cover 
them with my team and plow at the rate of 80 
rods per hour. ‘These I call lateral drains and 
cost when finished, 3 inch tile 20 cents, digging, 
laying, ete., 6 cents, or 26 cents per rod. 2 inch 
drains cost less for tile, or 18 cents perrod. I 
lay my tile mostly in the spring, when there is 
water in the land to give a correct fall, hire my 
men by the year, give them 20 dollars per month ; 
they board themselves, and are very well satisfied 
with their wages. One of them is now at work 
for me on is fifth year. If any of your readers 
wish to know more about laying tile cheap, let 
them ask their questions, I will try and answer 
them satisfactorily. Tuomas Cone. 

Monroeville, Huron Co., April 9th, 1860. 

The Old Ditcher Again. 


I like the spirit in which your correspondent, 
“'W. P.” writes, but it appears to me that he rath- 
cr overestimates the cost of draining, even if he 
does manufacture the tile. Who allows that tile 
drains will only last fifty years. I never read of 
any one surmising such a thing but Judge French, 
and I am sure he knows nothing about it. It is 
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not fifly years since the first tile were laid in|one third more stock than when my meadows 


Great Britain. 
out that were properly made and put in. It will) 
be twenty-two years next October since I laid my_ 
first tile, and I guess they will be efficient drains | 
for five hundred years to come. 

There was not a tile machine in either England | 
or Scotland until after 1830. All made before | 


that time were moulded by hand, and I don’t! o 


think there was a drain tile made in that country | 


in 1820. There were tile made for roofing houses | of your correspondents give us a cure? 


there ever since I recollect. 

I hear no word of two inch tile being in Ohio. | 
They are large enough for lateral drains in gen-| 
eral, and can be made at a low rate. | 

Geneva, N. Y. JOHN JOHNSTON. 
Ashes for Mange in Hogs. 


| 


I had a lot of shoats last winter that got the) 
mange from some cause (and 1 know it was not| 
from the want of a good bed), and every time I 
put in new straw, I put in about one peck of good | 
dry ashes, and it had a good effect. 
all come off, they began to thrive, and now are in 


a healthy state. It took one third less corn to) 
keep them than if I had let them be the way they | 
This will look simple to some, yet if tried | 


were. 


will give satisfaction. W.S. R. 


Marshall Co. Va. April, 1860. | 


Wool Sample. . 


Did you ever put your eyes on anything so| 


slim in fibre and close in crimp? This sample is 
from the back of a two year old ewe of my own 


The mange | 


I guess none of them have given| yielded two tons instead of two hundred of hay 


per acre. 

Western Indiana. 
Wheat looks very well, the best it has for years, 

the drilled much better than the broad cast, and 

that put in the first of September, much better 

than later sowed. Peaches all killed, but all 


* * 
* 


ther fruit safe yet. Stock wintered well. Grass 
now growing fine. Hog cholera bad. Can some 
White Co., Ind. R. G. 


{a There have been published and tried, a good 
many sure cures for hog cholera, but the disease is 
raging as fatally asever. Late reports from Kentucky 


|state alarming cases of extensive ravages of this dis- 


Ep. 
Guernsey County. 

Wheat as a general thing looks bad. 
badly winterkilled. Some farmers have plowed 
up some fields. Some fields look very well. The 
last rain, I think, will help the poor fields. The 
farmers here are putting in a large crop of oats 
and barley, and preparations are making for a 
large corn crop. The peach crop in most locali- 
ties is safe yet. Apples safe unless killed by the 
late freeze. A. B.C. 


ease, 


It is 


Highland Co.—Southern Part. 

Our peach trees on the hills and highlands are 
blooming finely and promise an abundant crop un- 
less killed by late frost. Apples, plums and 
cherries are not killed. The weather is warm and 


raising, in very good store condition, and well) pleasant, with an occasional shower, which is bring- 


wooled, and will show, that amid all the French,| ing the wheat on finely. 


Many fields of wheat 


Spanish, Silesian and long-wooled fevers, I have | that looked well last fall present a bad appearance 


not neglected to improve my pure Saxons. 
have some nice Spanish sheep. I breed each 
kind upon its kind. I send you this sample to 


show you there is yet some Saxon sheep as good| their crops in early. 


as ever. I do not know that I ever saw this sam- 


ple quite equaled. Wo. WiaeIns. 
Brooke Co., Va. 


I\ at this time owing to the winter freezing. 


Yet 
the prospect bids fair for a good crop. The farm- 
ers are busy speeding the plow in order to get 
Mm. Mooney, sr. 


—--.es 


Fine Jack For Onto.—The Paris (Ky.) 





| Citizen says Mr. James Carroll, of Harrison Co., 


| > . . re 
{B™ And we are very much of your opinion.—Ep. | Ky., has sold his fine jack, Buena Vista, to Mr. 


Measuring Hay. 


Is there any rule by which one can find out 
how much hay there is in a stack or mow? If 
there is, will you please publish it in the next No. 
of the Cultivator, and oblige W. A.C. 

Troy. 

Ans.—The texture and quality of hay under differ- 
ent circumstances, vary so much, that it is difficult to 
give any rule that will do to depend upon. A cubic 
yard of hay, will weigh from 112 Ibs. to 180 Ibs., ac- 
cording to its fineness and the pressure it has sustained 
in the stack or mow.—Eb. 

Erie County. 


Weather very favorable for spring work. 
Plowing commenced. Wheat, especially, late, 
undrilled, injured by being: thrown out. Ditto, 
Barley. Peaches not wholly killed, enough buds 
left fora full crop yet. Fodder holding out brave- 
ly. Hay declined from 12 to 8 dollars per ton. 





With a Cumming feed cutter, I am taking through 


G. B. Bothwell, of Vinton Co., O., for the large 
price of $1,600. He must have been a very su- 
perior animal. 


Soutn Down Sneer Burnep.—Mr. James 
O. Sheldon, of Geneva, N. Y., one of our most 
enterprising breeders of blooded stock, has, we 
learn, met with a serious loss, in the destruction 
by fire of his large grist mill, and the adjoining 
buildings. His South Down sheep were folded 
in the pens, beneath a large barn which adjoined 
the mills, and before they could be set free, 250 
of them perished in the flames. Mr. Sheldon’s 
loss is estimated at $24,000 ; insurance, $10,000. 
—WN. ¥. Tribune. 


To Sror a Cow From Suckine HEersetr.— 
Place a block of wood under the tongue of the 
cow, take a sharp knife and cut the tongue an 
inch and a half; it will heal up forked, and she 
can eat as well as ever, but she cannot suck her- 
self. Aunt Betsey. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Laws About Dogs and Cattle. 

It is astonishing how dogmatical and positive 
it makes a man to have the privilege of writing 
or saying what he pleases, with a probability that 
no one is “to talk back to him.” Did it ever oc- 
cur to you, Mr. Cultivator, that you are somewhat 
inclined to this practice? (1.) 

Read over the first article in your last number. 
You are apprehensive that the members of the 
Legislature will to some extent direct their atten- 
tion, during summer, to the subjects that will come 
before them for action next winter. The plain 
English of what you say, I take to be this: the 
members have neither the judgment nor intelli- 
gence to understand their duties, and the State 
can only be saved from Legislative destruction by 
their doing and thinking as little as possible, (2.) 

In your judgment, “the first important meas- 
ure called for by the spontaneous voice of the 
people, was a law for the protection of sheep 
against dogs.” “The Senate bill,” you are pleas- 
ed to say, was received in the house “with mer- 
ited disgust.” “ Farmer Krum took out his knife 
and cut off the tail of the Senate bill close up to 
its smellers, and adroitly stuck on the precise meas- 
ure we had advised in the Ohio Cultivator.” (3.) 

Thus far you have fallen into several errors in 
your statement of facts. The bill as it finally 
passed makes but two changes in the law as it 
stood before its passage. The first is that any one 
is authorized to kill any dog which may be found 
running at large in HIS premises without the pres- 
ence of the owner. The former law authorized 
the killing of a dog anywhere, if such dog was in 
the habit of running at large without the owner, 
after notice given of the habit. We may now kill 
any and every dog that we may find on our prem- 
ises, without the presence of the owner, This, I 
am inclined to think, of some importance ; but the 
number of sheep-killing dogs that we shall thus 
find, I am afraid will be very small. 

The other change is found in the last two lines 
of the law as published by you. By the old law 
it was provided that it should be lawful for any 
person to kill “ any dog which may be found kill- 
ing, worrying or injuring any sheep or lambs.” 
Under this provision, it was generally held that a 
dog could only be killed when found in the 
act; to remedy which, the words “or may have 
been,” were inserted. Thus changing the old law 
in this important particular, so as to make it law- 
ful for any person, at any time, to kill any dog 
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which would not exceed sixty cents, to be paid by 
the owner of the dog. The object was to enable 
those who suffered, having found the dog, to find 
the owner. All dogs not so registered were lia- 
ble to be killed anywhere, and it was made the 
duty of the constables to kill them. These pro- 
visions were in addition to the existing law, which 
was not repealed by the Senate bill, and were in 
all respects like the Massachusetts law, except 
that by that Statute, a fund was created by the 
money received for licenses, to pay for sheep kill- 
ed or injured; which was omitted in the Senate 
bill, as being unconstitutional, (5.) 

The bill further provided that damages should 
be recovered for the unlawfnl killing of a dog, and 
punished dog stealing. It was therefore not ob- 
jectionable to those who owned good dogs and 
took care of them, a point claimed of considera- 
ble importance, as there are vastly more people 
who own dogs than who own sheep; and a law 
obnoxious to them would probably now be repeal- 
ed, (6.) 

“The next measure called for by the farmers 
was the restraining of stock from running at 
large ;” and you state that a good bill for this 
purpose was introduced by the member Geauga. 
Assuming as you do [as we do not. Ep.] a judg- 
ment positively unerring in regard to these mat- 
ters, it is perhaps useless to suggest for the con- 
sideration of your readers that’ there are many 
objections to this bill. I believe the peculiar fea- 
ture of this bill is, that stock is prohibited from 
running at large except in such townships as the 
trustees may grant permission. I am afraid that 
a law of this sort would be unconstitutional, and 
therefore void. Here is the provision: 

“ All laws of a general nature shall have a 
uniform operation throughout the State.” (7.) 
A bill was introduced early in the session, and 
was within one vote of passing one house, which 
simply provided that the owners of stock would 
be liable to all damages done upon the lands of 
others, without reference to the character of the 
fence. What possible objection can a just man 
make to a law as this sort? It is said that the 
poor man’s cow may run the highway without in- 
jury to any one. If this be so, the proposed law 
would do the poor man no harm if his cow did no 
injury, if she kept out of his neighbor’s field the 
owner would have no damages to pay, and would 
in no way be affected by the law. Again, it is 
said that in some parts of the State the range is 
extensive, and it would not be right to require the 
stock to be kept up. For such regions this law 





that has ever been found killing or worrying sheep. 
And for this the public is neither indebted to the 


would adapt itself—it does not prohibit the prac- 
tice at all, but makes the owner liable when sub- 


Cultivator nor its friend from Ashtabula; (4) it| stantial injury is done. Is not this right? By 


was added after the bill was returned to the Sen-| 


ate. 

And now, sir, as to that “merited disgust.” 
Are you sure that the Senate bill merited nothing 
else? All that you are pleased to say touching 
your objections to it is a sort of hint that it was ex- 
pensive. It provided that each dog should be 
registered and collared, the whole expense of 


the law as it now stands, though I keep all my 
fences seven feet high, “ staked and double-rided,” 
if a tree should fall and break it down, or a freshet 
should wash away a pannel, and my neighbors’ 
stock should in consequence get in and destroy a 
field of grain, I could not recover a cent, though 
the owner stood by and witnessed the trespass.(8.) 

The law assumes that I have a right to pasture 
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my stock upon my neighbor’s land, in my neigh- 
bors’ fields, unless he keeps such fences or barra- 
cades as will defy their efforts! The tendency of 
such a law is to encourage men in being mean, in 
using other people’s property without compensa- 
tion. I hope the people of the State will make 
themselves heard upon this question at the next 
session of the Legislature. Let every reader of 
the Cultivator see to it, that his opinions are made 
known to his Representatives in the Assembly. 

FARMER. 





Remarks.—(1.) It has often occurred to us that we 
are a good deal “inclined” to say right out what we 
think, on various subjects involving the interests of 





farmers, in which respect we are very much like our 
worthy correspondent, and this is one reason, we sup- 
pose, why we always liked him so well; but if he in- 
tends to intimate that the Editor of the Ohio Cultivator 
does not allow any one “to talk back at him,” he is 
very much mistaken, for nothing suits us better than 
to have people chuck their dissent right into our teeth, 
so it is done in good temper, and we never refuse a 
place to a correspondent because he may differ from 
us, for we have not yet arrived at that point of self- 
conceit, to think we know it all. 

(2.) We have seen a good deal of this business of 
second sessions, and what we intended was a caution 
for those very useful members who have more leisure 
than judgment, and who feel an intense desire to set 
every thing right in the State. Thus: A very excel- 
lent gentleman from an ancient town on the Musking- 
um, being elected to the House for 1858, became satu- 
rated with the idea of legislation, and spent much of 
the vacation in that year, in drawing up bills, so that 
when he returned to his seat at the adjourned session 
in 1859, his ample pockets literally stuck out with 
these documents, and as fast as he could launch them, 
they were inflicted upon the House, till the members 
began to think the honorable gentleman was a legisla- 
tive revolver, of twenty-four barrels, for he never 
ceased fire till he had discharged seventeen bills, which 
alas! all died before arriving at maturity, like chick- 
ens with the gapes; which made the bereaved legisla- 
tor fairly boo-hoo, with outraged patriotism. No, Mr. 
“ FARMER,” we wish to have the members of the Leg- 
islature “ doing and thinking ” as much as possible, but 
think twice before they write up a new bill, or, as is 
wickedly charged against our good friend from Ma- 
honing—offer an amendment to the Lord’s Prayer! 




















(3.) In our brief space, in the remark quoted, we 
were not able to give the detail of this amendment, | 
and so only spoke in general of the final result. Mr. 
Krum could not get in all that he proposed in the 
House, and omitted the important item embraced in | 
the latter clause of the Act as it finally passed, for) 
which we believe the wool growers are mainly indebt- | 
ed to the Senator from Delaware. 

(4.) Now don’t be jealous of the well-earned reputa- | 
tion of the member from Ashtabula. If he only had | 
a voice like the little fellow from Dayton, he would be 
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in the face of two Governors, standing committees and 
a select and powerful lobby ; which goes to show that 
the Ohio Cultivator is pretty big potatoes and several 
pumpkins. Whether “indebted to the Cultivator,” or 
not, in this instance, our readers know very well that 
we have always insisted on this sort of protection, 
having unlimited faith in the moral suasion of cold 
lead for sheep-killing dogs. “ Farmer” is just a little 
mistaken here. 

(5.) This part—“ which was omitted in the Senate 
bill, as being unconstitutional "—contains nearly the 
whole argument for raising any money at all out of 
the scheme; for if the wool-grower is not to be remu- 
nerated with this dog money, what is the use of all 
this expensive machinery of registering, collaring, etc. ? 
While the Senate bill would fail to protect sheep in 
the country, it would be a first-class bore to people in 
cities and towns, who keep thousands of terriers, poo- 
dies and other small dogs, for use or fancy, which can 
by no possibility ever kill sheep. The registering and 
collaring of this class of dogs would considerably “ ex- 
ceed 60 cents” per head, as no gentleman or lady 
would impose upon their pets a collar costing less than 
from $3 to $5. This, you will say, is a whim of theirs; 
but they have a right to their whims, and since they 
do not in any way endanger the wool-growing interest 
by their whim, any assessment that the law should 
draw from them, would be just so much of an onerous 
exaction, ro pay constables and clerks, while the dam- 
aged wool-grower would get never a cent of it. For 
instance,—we have a silky King Charles, which, tho’ 
weighing not over a dozen pounds, the price of a horse 
could not buy. He is good for nothing except asa 
pet, but if we choose to keep such a pet, it is nobody's 
business, so we do not jeopardize their rights thereby. 
This being the case, we are not willing to be assessed 
for this harmless fancy, or to be subjected to the code 
of Herod for indulging it. But here comes the final 
plea—* unconstitutional /” We have said before, that 
we did not make the Constitution, (though we did 
vote for it, and on sundry solemn state occasions have 
sworn to support it,) and we will not say with the en- 
ergetic member from Cincinnati—“ damn the Consti- 
tution !” but we did see the Ohio Legislature, last win- 
ter, turn as sharp corners with the Constitution as to 
have raised a fund from sheep-killing dogs to pay 
damaged wool-growers. 

(6.) Here is the point in the present law of which 
we spoke in last No. as liable to abuse, but we would 
apply a dose of higher law upon any scallawag who 


| should trespass against us in this particular. 


(7.) Which very many of the laws of a general na- 
ture do not, and are not intended to have ! 

(8.) We are no lawyer as “ Farmer” is, and as be- 
tween the merits of the bill which was killed and that 
which was postponed, we have no argument; but the 
case of wrong which he cites, is one of those excep- 
tions which no equal law can provide against. 

Finally, we thank our correspondent most cordially 
for his criticisms and suggestions, and are not afraid 
that he will employ his legislative vacation in getting 


a whole team, on agricultural affairs, in the House. | yp moonshine bills, to inflict upon the Senate at its 


The Editor of the Ohio Cultivator seldom meddles 
with affairs of legislation, but the result of last win- 
ter’s work will show, in several leading particulars, 
that when he does put in his oar, he can succeed, even 


next session.—Ep. 
Why is the freight of a ship like a locomotive ? 
Because it makes the car-go. 
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McCLymonps says it works well. Officers of Agricul- 
tural Societies are informed that for all such purposes 
as premiums and gratuities, the Ohio Cultivator is put 
| to them at the very lowest price of 60 cents a year; 
and we are sure that no money premium will do them 
half as much good, as a live agricultural paper, coming 
right along through the year. We acknowledge the 
compliment paid us this year, by the counties of Pre- 
ble and Morgan, whose premium lists we have re- 
: $ et ceived. Let us see an offer of a hundred or two copies 
ae - of the Ohio Cultivator on each country, district or 
Th Edit iy I bse township society’s list throughout the State. 
¢ 10 8 q ‘ Earvy Crickens.—The chicken crop is one of more 
; a — importance than most people give credit for. Early 
chickens are worth double those of later hatching, both 
. because they make better fowls, and are more likely 
OwvuR CORRESPONDENTS deserve, as we most grate- 7 : . ce . 
: : to be healthy and lose less by diseases in raising. We 
fully accord to them, something more than formal re ae rhage ee 
len Tt inthe bene ee tina abhenien On made mention last fall, of the fine pair of game fowls, 
1ankKs. is the bone ¢ scie i é “ > , = . ys 
‘ r tigrindsyshte dp purchased of H. W. White, at the State Fair. The 
have a plenty of volunteer correspondents, just as it is ‘ , . : P 
“i : > A ca hen, a most queenly bird, laid her first egg in mid- 
the life and soul of the paper, to have a live Editor.| “, 7” : ‘ 
: _ P - winter, and kept right on till she had given us seven- 
Suffer us to make a few suggestions about writing for : ‘ oda 
ei , ae Sneed 4. | teen eggs, and then took to setting on the 20th of Feb. 
publication. We do not expect the highest artistic) )° 
: : . Punctual to a day, she brought off her brood on the 
graces of style from our correspondents, most of whom | 3 Ah ; 
ei s 1 - | 12th of March. Very proud was madam Cleopatra of 
are plain, hard-working people, like the Editor; but : Jk : 
es nine : fhe her performance, and in three days the chicks could 
what we want, is fact and experience, told in a straight . . ‘ ‘ 
‘ . ot : fly like sparrows. Such gamy little birds we never 
forward way, without preliminary flourish or long or-} * Sap 
: : a : : saw before, and not one of them has drooped a mo- 
namental conclusion. So much for the matter of com- | : ‘ ; 
eee ; : ment since. The hen is a capital nurse and protector, 
munications. For the manner, we are not particular) | d 
, i teendiaaial ie stasicen telah heed anemniiien for though she will allow us to draw our hand over 
andwriting, so it ¢ ad ; m- , , ™ 
- wipagghons : ts ee | her glossy plumage, she will strike out like an arrow 
ing the use of capital letters, stops and marks, and| —. r ; : ; 
é d a _.7,| With her serpent-like neck, to the length of half a yard, 
paragraphs, a little care on the part of the writer will] . : lage vee 
6 : : if the dog or rabbits put their impudent faces within 
save us a good deal of trouble, and prevent mistakes. | ioe eae 
Every piece of copy that goes to the printer, must be 9 Be. : 
spelled, capitalized, punctuated, marked, and every! _WueaT Prosrects—Now let us have the fucts 
thing else, just as it is to be printed: so when we re-| about the wheat prospects. We have had all manner 
ceive a piece for publication, with words abbreviated | of reports, good and bad. In some places, principally 
or misspelled, capitals out of place, punctuated wrong-| '© the South-west, we know that many fields have ut- 
ly, dashes and flourishes where there should be none, | t¢tly failed, while in other directions some have failed 
. . > i ore are ani Row oe ies 
we must take a pencil and mark the corrections in | and others are said to be first-rate. Please give us the 
every particular, before we give it to the printer. We_| facts in few words, that we may make up a notice of 
have more trouble in marking out superfluous dashes, | the whole country. 
quotations, underscores, etc., and filling out abbrevi- 
ated words that must be printed in full, than in any 
other corrections of manuscript that we receive.— 
Young writers are most apt to indulge in these super- 





The Cultivator Writers. 

















Fruit Prospects.—The effects of the winter upon 
the fruit buds, can be determined by this time. Let 
| us know how the case will stand, if we can go safely 
| over the frost that is apt to come about the 1st of May. 
fluities. Straightforward old farmers are among the)  g¢yexprric ARTIZAN. — This enterprising weekly 
best writers for publication, as they say right on, and | pods its way with increasing diligence and eseidincen. 
only make a few mistakes in spelling, which we can | It deserves a liberal support from the mechanics of the 
easily correct. We have prepared copy from the most) West. Published by the American Patent Company 
learned professors, to the most unlearned farmer, and | Cincinnati, O., at $1.50 a year, 4 copies for $5. ; 
it is astonishing how few articles written for the press, Intrxo1s FARMER.—One of the best things that ev 
but must be thoroughly revised before they can go to happened hed Illinois in On os mon Te : st 4 
the printer; and we are not any way fastidious as to lazy, good-natured Editor par Seaniany Saige & 
style or eimai: Pod bas make room for a live man like Dunuar in the Illinois 

Tue County AND Loca Farrs.—Our list on the tech a. aeereeene = Ee Aguees eee. 
next page, shows a good number of County Fairs in - aaa nipinece he most weetel agrioulte- 
Ohio, already appointed for this season. Several pre- oa cecunt hamaen & 
mium lists have been published, which show a com- Dovaiass BrotueErs have purchased the old Mus- 
mendable liberality in their arrangements. Old Co-|‘ingum Works at Zanesville, and will devote them- 
lumbiana leads off with an enlargement of the feature | S¢lves to the manufacture of Sugar Cane Mills and 
introduced in that Society last year, of giving a pres-| Evaporators. 
ent to every paying member of the Society, of the Ohio| How. 8. S. Cox, M. C. from the Columbus district, 
Cultivator for one year, or the Ohio Farmer for six | has laid us under obligation for sundry Congressional 
months. This is a magnificent idea, and Treasurer | documents. 
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Any effective and economical device for pulverizing the soil, is a matter of interest to farmers. In the 
above invention, of the enterprising firm of Long, Black & Allstater, of Hamilton, Butler Co., O., we have a 
combination of the Roller, Seed Sower and Revolving Harrow. The governing motion is caused by the 
Rollers H R, which, being geared to the Harrow by the cog wheels, as seen at the near ends, causes it to re- 
volve in the same direction but with a higher speed, in proportion to the difference in the size of the cog 
wheels. The seed box A, delivers the seed from the bottom in quantities regulated by a shaft in the bottom 
of the box, which is worked by a belt f, in the farther end. The Harrow, which is a shaft armed with spikes, 
picks up the soil, before the Seed Sower, and the Roller following, presses the seed into the fine earth, leaving 
an even surface after it. We should not expect this implement to be quite sufficient for very hard lumps of 
clay, but in land that is tolerably tender, it must be a capital thing. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. List of County Fairs in Ohio. 
Poor Brindle. SR iccunendecaces errr ee 
SING 5 6d ccdansdanvas Olive Branch......cccece *¢ 18-20. 
One cold, stormy day, the snow was fast falling, GOOD cvcicdsuccouceect Wilmington............. “ 38.20, 
An old brindle cow stood against the fence bawling ; ND aan <nnnantsecees  hidiecsauas cccee’ * F648, 
She looked so distressed, that I stopped to inquire PONG oc soc cctccsccccs NN aks csc ccdcuanan eo “ 38-21. 
The cause of her troubles, and what she’d desire. AGOME 6600 c0ce cccccccees West Union....... naiue “ 95.98, 
She spoke the cow language, but plainly she said: Belmont...... Ore Rg ae ‘6 25.28. 
‘“‘ My master so starves me, I wish I was dead. Brew, Tabs cccccececses ee OTe 
This cold stormy day I have nothing to eat, Columbiana ............. We GMO cicccecicecns “  2¢-28. 
Nor nothing to shelter my back from the sleet ; Hancock ..... Seccecvesee UN Fadduccasecadones ‘627-29. 
But here I must stand in the cold winter rains, ee ee eee Oct. 2- 4. 
That pierces my blood as it flows through my veins. Cnyahoga ..... seis vee Cleveland....+....-.+4.. “oe 
; INO on 0 osinnsndests Rs ote ceanctucvde « 2& 
My master has gone, he pretends on a cail, Coomtead rie oe 
But it’s just to get where he can’t hear Brindle baw.” ition bi ait de meres hai sie ates els es yy * 
And while she was speaking, I saw the tears flow i ids Cadiz i wars ied yi: Mal 2 i . 
Adown Brindle’s cheeks, as she stood in the snow. Seeds... AS seca } .... Tiffin. URNS We Th és .. . 
I bid her good-bye, with a courteous bow, MIR cH cdi iesbiccs ccs ie tictssccdddeeed “« 3§ 
: As she said, “ Pity me, a poor brindle cow.” Morgan........... wale McConnellsville ......... “ 3-5, 
Now as I turned round from poor Brindle to go, ENGNG co indictenses dee DN ic kes ccncedeats « * Sg 
I thought of the number of Brindles just so ; Washington,............. Marietta ......... aces Soe 
At which I began to count up all I knew, Coshocton..........se0s ee ere: «“ 40-11, 
And then I found out I'd a poor Brindle, too. POTTOD ocncccccececencese BUR, GUAM Snccccctccccs “ 10-12. 
I hurried on home, and went out to the barn, 
and there stood poor Brindle, exposed to the storm. List of State and District Fairs. 
Then I pitched into work, and made her a shed, : : 
I brought her some hay, upon which she was fed ; Vermont... .eseeee+ seers Burlington .......... - Sept. 11-14, 
How pleasant she looked! oh, she thanked me, I know, | Hlineis..-+--ee+eee seer enes Jacksonville. ......... - “ TI-14. 
No more she dreaded the sleet or the snow. | pont cvecee Cecccceecs a Scvesecoe “ pepe 
Oh! feed your poor Brindles on hay and on corn, a jaule nde dace Sbeséese ~ Route beaude cdée ébee a — 
Build them good shelters, that they may be warm ; . asa eccecces cocccced Retiose weet cdnesteakave y 24-27. 
And then the poor Brindles will all happy be, | Peenay ane. eeeccces cscs WN incdscdacacee *¢ 24-27. 
: S GR cacdcnus sncadaenneceas er: ‘© 25-28 
The owners more comfort and pleasure will see. i UP ee lows City... WL a Oct. ‘gs 
Columbiana Co. W. C. B. FOO FONE oan dés chb cas ccc eves baatsnenniae “ 2 5. 
tay” We like the moral of this piece, but protest against! [287 Officers of county and local societies, are re- 
the poetry.—Eb. quested to notify us of the times for holding the fairs. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 

Underdraining, Subsoiling & Muiching. 

There is an article in the Cultivator of March 
Ist, by C. H. Rosenstiel, in which he says: 
‘Much has been said and written on the subject 
of underdraining.” Many folks would get the 
idea that an orchard could not be raised without 
underdraining. There are very few farms in 
Franklin Co., O., but should be drained, either by 
under or surface draining. Mr. Rosenstiel re- 
commends subsoiling—I agree with him in that ; 
then he says—* Dig the holes in the fall, or at 


least six weeks before you plant the trees: the 


holes ought to be dug about two or three feet 
deep, and from four to five feet wide.” I must 
say that would not do here: holes dug in that 


way would hold water for several months in the 


summer. Again, he says—* Mulching trees, | 


don’t believe in; it brings in a great many in- 
sects,” ete., and then he goes on: “ You are well 
aware that anything that grows under shade will 
grow spongy like, and if it is taken in the hot sun 
Take, for 
instance, an oak tree out of a thick grove, and 
plant it in the open prairie, and nine cases out of 


7 * 7 


and cold winds, it will die. 


ten, it will die.” 


I will assert if you go into a beech forest and 
chop the trees all down but one, and nine cases 
But 


does that prove that mulching or covering the 


out of ten, that tree will die in a short time. 


roots of a tree will kill it? 


Now permit me to give my experience in = 
n 
the fall of 1854, I took four horses and one of 
Gill’s double plows, and plowed the ground from | 
eleven to thirteen inches deep, and in the same 
fall and winter, I made a compost heap of pond 
muck, saw dust, ashes, lime and manure, that was 
well rotted; in the spring of 1855, I had the 


paring the ground and planting an orchard. 
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the spring of 1856, mulched with well-rotted ma- 
nure, and planted in corn. In 1857, sowed oats, 
and seeded down to clover and timothy, mulched 
the trees with ashes, and in 1858 and 1859 with 
chip dirt, and in 1860 with ashes. 

Columbus, April, 1860. JoserH Mock. 


Remarks.—Our friend, Jo., is too modest to tell, 
that last fall when Mr. Bateham, through the Franklin 
Co. Ag. Society, offered a special premium for the best 
orchard planted within five years, this orchard was 
among the competitors, and the Editor of the Ohio 
Cultivator was one of the committee, appointed by the 
Society, which awarded the premium to Joseph Mock. 
So we know just what kind of an orchard it is; and 
though it is now in a healthy and thriving conditior, 
we beg to offer an opinion, which was also unanimous 
with the committee, that unless that dropsical piece of 
land is thoroughly underdrained, the orchard will te 
of small account in ten years from now. It must be 
an up-hill business to raise an orchard upon land that 
will hold water, as neighbor Mock says his will, “ for 
several months in the summer !”—Eb. 








For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Management of Evergreen Hedges, 


Evergreen hedges may be clipped about the 
middle or latter part of April, as by that time 
they will begin to grow, and it is proper that this 
work be previously performed. Some content 
themselves with clipping but once a year, in 
which case the end of July or first of August is 
preferred. 

In trimming these, or indeed any hedge in- 
tended as a close fence, they should be dressed 
up to a close edge at top, otherwise they are apt 
to get full of gaps below ; and the cause is obvi- 
ous, that the under part, in square-cut hedges, is 
too much shaded by the upper part. Now, by 
sloping the sides, every part of the hedge is freely 
exposed to the air, nor is any part overdropped 
by another. A hedge intended merely as a fence, 
need seldom be more than five feet high, or at 
most six. Screen hedges may be allowed to run 
|to any height thought necessary for that purpose, 
neither is it requisite to trim them so often as a 
fence hedge; once a year, or in two years, may 
be sufficient. 

In the training of any hedge, it should be 
topped or shortened, until it has arrived to a full 














ground staked off 33 feet each way, then took two| yard in height; but it may then have a little 
horses and plow, and plowed two furrows each | taken off the points, in order to make it bush the 


way from where the row of trees was to stand; 
then I took one horse and small plow, and cross- 
furrowed, then marked the ground and set a stake 
where each tree was to stand; then I had the 
ground shoveled out three feet each way and 
eighteen inches deep, took manure from the com- 
post heap, and filled each hole with common soil 
and compost mixed, six inches, then set the tree 
and filled in, still mixing compost and soil, until it 


was level with the top of the ground, then set 


stakes and tied the trees to them, mulched with 
about one bushel of sawdust, plowed the ground 
towards the trees, and planted in potatoes. In 














better, and shoot of a more regular height after- 
The sides should be trimmed from the 
second or third year of planting, that it may grow 
the more complete and close below, for therein 
consists the excellency of any fence. It should 
not, in topping at any time while in training, be 
much cut in, as that would make it push the 
stronger at top, to the detriment of the sides. 


When fence hedges outgrow their limits, they 
must of course be cut either wholly or partly 
down ; but if they are tolerably well kept, it is 
seldom necessary to cut them down more than 
half to the ground. GARDEN Mary. 
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Grapes for Farmers. ° in the same way, or mixed with an equal bulk of 
wines last i fore 
Wm. Bright, of the Logan Nursery, near Philadel- | Pine it well moistened, a week or two befor 


in explanation of his single stem, dwarf and renewal] , 8€ special manures required for a crop of 
in ex 7 enewal | ni ta Gal d pet 
system of Grape Culture, adapted to the Vineyard | grapes, in the vineyard and in pot culture, will be 


.’| described in another section of this work. 
Grapery, Pot culture, Trellis, Arbor, etc. From this| 


book we make the following extracts : | PREPARATION OF THE SOIL FOR GRAPE VINES. 
GRAPE CULTURE IN VINEYARDS AND | The thorough preparation of the soil for the 
GARDENS. \grape border, or the vineyard, by plowing, har- 


, ir ' 2 |rowing, rolling, spading, raking, etc., is probabl 
The following directions are intended for small | ,¢ aan pr. de ro pom of Bend 
or large vineyards, or the garden culture of grapes and by “thorough preparation” we mean more 
on trellises, for table use and wine. than the reader, unless he is a skillful cultivator, 
SOIL FOR THE GRAPE. has any idea of. We mean twelve plowings and 
The best soil for a vineyard is undoubtedly a| harrowings, instead of two. We mean one fall 
good sandy loam, resting upon a gravelly and but | plowing, left rough for winter freezing. We 
slightly clayey subsoil. If the soil contain a good | mean the breaking up of all lumps of earth with 
deal of soft, rotten rock, mica, and especially lime-| the spade ; the most perfect and minute division 
stone, so much the better. Soft rock and mica, | Of the soil that is possible, so that it shall be left 
by their gradual decomposition, furnish potash, at last, as light as bolted flour. It is in such a 
or silicate of potash, which, with lime, constitute |S! as this that the grape vine delights—a soil 
two of the most important inorganic elements of | Which has been worked over and over, in a par- 
the grape. A good supply of black, carbonaceous | tially dry state, a dozen times at least, and allowed 
loam, is essential to the soil of a vineyard, and if| ‘0 sink into a beautiful consistency by its own 
not present, must be added by sod and peat com- | 8T@V!ty, without any pressing or treading. We 
posts, or plenty of well rotted manure and straw | te quite of the opinion, that a good old pasture 
mulching. It is not necessary, under the method soil, where no trees, grain, or vines have grown 
of culture recommended in this work, that the | for twenty years, is the best of all soils for the 
soil should be trenched three feet deep, or more,|&tpe, and that it cannot be greatly improved, for 
as is advised by some writers. Indeed, if the) the growth of the vine, for a year or two, by any 
soil be good, and the subsoil be porous or well S°T of manuring whatever. In such a soil, the 
drained, we think deep trenching not only unne-| Vine grows naturally, luxuriantly and healthfully. 
cessary but positively injurious to the long-con-| It is the best of all soils for a grape border, and 
tinued health and fruitfulness of the vine. If the OMly when we come to fruit the vine heavily, do 
vineyard be deeply plowed and subsoiled, or oth- | we need manures and fertilizers to sustain it. it 
erwise worked, so as to give eighteen inches of !8 @ great mistake to suppose that a grape vine, 
good mellow, well pulverized earth, it is all that|/ "¢Wly set in a border, must at once be fed with 
is required. We do not desire to invite the roots @® abundance of rich and stimulating manure. 
of the grape down into the subsoil. We do not | There is no objection to the application of an 
consider it necessary to manure the whole soil|#bundance of well decomposed sod or peat com- 
heavily before planting a vineyard. It is a waste | Post, made with one-fourth part of stable manure, 
of valuable material. We prefer to work the | @=d some leaf mold and bone dust. But people 
manure into the surface of the earth, from year | 40 not rightly understand | the meaning of the 
to year, as needed, and thus invite the roots up- phrase “ well decomposed.” It requires either 
ward into the warm, rich surface soil, instead of the use of power ful chemical agents, or a year or 
downwards into the cold, sterile subsoil. |or two of time, to render stable manure and peat 
We do not consider a very rich garden soil by | really “ well decomposed.” It must be reduced 
any means the best for the grape. It will cause | ‘© 4 state analagous to that of an old garden soil, 
too luxuriant a growth of wood. We prefer to |i which it is impossible to distinguish any of the 
apply a top dressing of good well-rotted stable | Various ingredients of which it is composed. In 
manure, hog manure, or slaughter-house offal, well this condition, all the vegetable matter is convert- 
composted with peat or sod, as a top dressing, in|ed into a sort of humus, and all inorganic sub- 
the fall or early spring, before using the special | stances are either in a soluble state, or ready to 
manures recommended in another part of this become so; the acids and alkalies are ina neu- 
work. This will enable the vines to perfect a| ‘Tal state, or in the shape of harmless salts ; mois- 
good crop of fruit, or to form the necessary ‘re is abundant, and ammonia is not wanting. 
amount of wood, each year, without exciting a) Such preparation of the soil, and such composts, 
late growth of succulent canes, liable to be win-| Suit the grape vine a great deal better than ani- 
ter-killed. As to the quantity of stimulating ma- mal offal and raw bones, which in vine borders 
pure required, we will say that it should be about) We ‘rust have had their day. 
the same as for an acre of wheat, say twenty to PLANTING, PRUNING AND TRAINING. 
fifty horse-loads of good, rich, carbonaceous and) Take good, strong, two-year old plants, set in 
ammoniacal coms ost per acre, every year or two; | rows six or eight feet apart, and two feet apart in 
or 300 to 600° pounds of good guano, composted|the rows. Set in a slanting direction, about four 
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inches under the surface of the earth, close up to 
the young wood of the last year’s growth, or bury 
two inches of the young wood, and cut down to 
two eyes. 

When the vine breaks, [sprouts,] select the 
strongest of the two eyes, giving the preference 
to the one nearest the ground, and remove the 
other bud, leading up only one cane. Tie per- 
pendicularly on the trellis, and pinch in when it 
reaches the top wire or bar, say four or five feet 
from the surface of the ground. The laterals will 
now begin to grow. Stop all laterals back to one 
joint, and continue to stop in the same way till 
the middle of August, leaving one new leaf on 
each joint every time. If the vine grows very 
luxuriantly, the laterals may be allowed to extend 
to two or three joints, to prevent the main buds 
from bursting, as it is well known that if the main 
buds be destroyed, the fruit which would other- 
wise be produced next season, will be lost. <Af- 
ter the middle of August, the vine may be al- 
lowed to grow without further care or stopping. 


As soon as the leaves fall, cut back every other 
eane within two or three eyes of the ground. 
Prune the canes intended to be fruited the next 
year to the top of the trellis, and cut back all lat- 
erals to one inch of the main stem. 

For trellises, in small vineyards, we recommend 
posts of good size, set about ten or twelve feet 
apart, with wires run lengthwise the rows, say 
about six to eight inches apart. Number twelve 
wire is about the right size for economy ; larger 
wire would no doubt be better, where the first 
cost is not much regarded. 

When cold weather sets in, it is highly useful, 
even for hardy vines, to lay them down, as you 
would raspberry vines, and cover them with soil. 
The labor is not great, in gardens and small vine- 
yards, and the benefit derived from such winter 
protection, well repays the trouble or expense. 
If the winter is very severe, the canes will escape 
injury, and even if mild, they will come out much 
better for this protection. Mulch with next 
year’s compost. 

FRUITING THE VINES. 

In the spring, as soon as the peach trees are 
in bloom, uncover the fruiting canes, and sling 
them carelessly for a time, not perpendicularly, 
but horizontally, on the lowest wire, thus bending 


them down till the shoots have made a growth of 


two inches. Then tie them up perpendicularly, 
with pieces of Cuba matting. As soon as the 
fruit buds begin to break, there being generally 
two together, remove the weaker one, which is 
usually the under or lower one, select the bunch 
nearest the main stem for preservation, and stop 
two joints from the bunch. Then stop all iater- 
als, leaving one new leaf every time, till the fruit 
takes its second swelling after forming stones, 
(during the stoning process, the berries swell but 
little, say for four or five weeks,) then allow the 
foliage to grow without further check. 

By this process the leaves will grow very 
large, the fruit will be well shaded, and a good 
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crop of large bunches of well colored and well 
ripened fruit will ordinarily be produced. 

During the stoning of the fruit, if convenient, 
water the vines liberally, and apply liquid ma- 
nure, or during a shower, special grape fertiliz- 
ers. Afterwards keep the grape borders dry. 

After the crop of fruit is gathered, and the 
leaves have fallen, the fruiting canes will be cut 
down, leaving two eyes on the new wood. 

The vine should be allowed to bear only a spe- 
eimen of fruit the second year after planting. 
The third year a fair crop may be taken, say one 
bunch on each shoot. When the vine is fully es- 
tablished, say the fourth or fifth year, about six 
pounds of fruit may be taken from four feet of 
cane, or twelve bunches. More bunches may be 
obtained from this length of cane, but the fruit 
will not be so fine. 

After some years, by this process, the stem of 
the old cane will become too long to be fruited 
with advantage, and the roots will have pene- 
trated too deeply into the soil to be further worked 
with success. ‘The top of the vine may then be 
layered, and a fresh plant of a vigorous character 
will be speedily produced, to take the place of the 
old vine, having its roots, where all vine roots 
should be, near the surface of the earth. 


THE GROWING VINES. 


When the vines intended to be grown for the 
next season’s fruit break strong in the spring, 
pinch back the laterals to two or three joints, so 
as not to burst the main eyes, leaving one new 
leaf as before directed, every time, and stop the 
tip of the vine at the top of the trellis. Continue 
the same process of stopping till the middle of 
August, when the vine may be allowed to grow 
without further check. 

In autumn, cut back the cane to within two or 
three inches of the top wire or bar of the trellis, 
and lay down for winter protection, as before. 

Vines may be grown in this way tied to stakes, 
or upon arbors, and may be allowed to extend to 
a height of six to fifteen feet, if desired, so as to 
cover an arbor with foliage, with nearly as good 
results as upon low trellises in the vineyard, tho’ 
the crop of fruit will not be so fine or so valuable 
as upon low trellises. 


* 


Grapes ON Ketty’s IsLanp.—The extent to 
which the cultivation of grapes is carried on at 
Kelly’s Island, is not known generally. About 
sixty acres were devoted to the above purpose 
last year, and this year one hundred acres will 
bear grapes ; next year over two hundred acres, 
and so on. George and Addison Kelley have 
each about ten acres devoted to grape culture. 

There can be no more favorable locality for the 
growth of grapes in this latitude, than Kelley’s 
Island. In July, a season most fatal to the grape 
because of the rot, the island is exempt from 
dews, and there are few days in the whole year 
when fogs abound there. The time is probably 
not far distant when almost the whole island will 
be employed in grape raising —Sandusky Reg. 
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List of Apples for North-Western Ohio, 





she would like to see some of my letters, so I 


F - . |thought I would write these few lines to let her 
At a late meeting of the Lucas County Horti-|,now that I had fulfilled my intentions 


cultural Society, a committee was appointed to! Highland Co. MoLLIE. 
report varieties of trees suitable for planting, in| oes The Verbena is a creeping plant, which 
this neighborhood. We have been favored with) 7. pt a yeh wens deter 
the fi el o t:—Toledo Blade jeprends itself over the ground, and bears a profusion 
‘For I = Ph 100 m . Aces I — |of the brightest and most beautiful little flowers, keep- 
¥ « 4 4 é -] " 28 y re le 7 . 7 . . 
wa r 2 pe sk Pit = ; vist ing up a constant succession of blooms till killed by 
" . 2 y . . -| a " . . . 
eng. | We ag ay ae ieee i hard frosts. The flower is about the size of the phlox 
ance , a ear ré > > rape = - . 
mencing with the earlier varieties, viz : or wild violet, and a bed well grown presents a perfect 








2 Early Harvest, 5 Jonathan, |blaze of beauties. The best way to get them is to 
3 Red Astrachan, 5 Northern Spy, | send to some greenhouse, about the last of April, and 
2 Early Strawberry, 5 West. Seek-no-farther, | cet the plants ready for bedding out. But if you do 
2 Sweet Bough, 4 Esopus Spitzenberg, | not choose to do this, you can raise them from seed, 
2 Golden Sweeting, 1 Spafford Russet, | by planting in fine soil early in the Spring, and coax- 
2 Summer Queen, 4 Swaar, jing them up under glass; but plants raised in this 
2 Am. Sum. Pearmain, 4 Fort Miami, | way, will not make much of a show the first season. 
2 Fall Pippin, 3 Newtown Pippin, |To be sure of particular sorts, you must get plants 
2 Porter, 3 Ladies’ Sweet, | from cuttings, as the seedlings will not be like the pa- 
2 Hawley’s Douse, 3 Talinan’s Sweet, |rent stock. The best plants are from cuttings started 
2 Jersey Sweet, 3 Hub’dson’s Nonesuch, |‘n a greenhouse in the winter, so they will be ready 
2 Twenty Ounce, 3 Canada Red, | for bedding out by thie first of May. 

1 Fall Wine, 2 Winesap, About those lady correspondents, who have dropped 
1 Maiden’s Blush, 2 Tompkins Co. King, | out of our circle—perhaps they will not like to have 
1 Lowell, 2 Bailey’s Sweet, lus report; but since the same question has been put 
2 Belmont, 2 Roxbury Russet, | by several others, we will answer briefly, that Aunt 
1 Rambo, 2 Peck’s Pleasant. | Fanny, since her return from the West Indies, has 
6 R. Island Greenings, —-— been most of her time in the Eastern States, traveling 
5 Yellow Bellflower, 100 Trees. and lecturing. Aunt Patience has occasionally done 
5 Baldwin, 


\the same in the West, though we believe she has 
I am well aware that the above list does not | mostly been occupied w ith her domestic affairs in her 
comprise all of the choice varieties of Apples, | Ptitie home. rhis kind of public life has taken of 
still it is such a list as I would plant out in this the minds of these women from such homely topics 
section of the country. J. Austin Scorr. | 5 We prefer for this department of the Cultivator, and 
i though they are doubtless engaged in a great and good 

For the Ohio Cultivator. | work, it is out of our line, and we think the class of 
Planting Flowers—Our Correspondents. subjects treated by our excellent home sort of women 
Pa correspondents, will do more good, even if they are 

I have just returned from planting my flowers, | 90t So great. Cultivator Mary is one of the best girls 
such as Sweet Williams, pinks, hollyhocks, ete.,| that ever lived, but her frail little body was not ade- 
in my flower garden, and strawberries in my fath-| quate to the heavy and constant work of the Cultiva- 
er’s garden, not forgetting raspberries, gooseber- | ‘0t Office; and so, over a year ago, daughter Jennie, 
ries, currant bushes, ete. Will you tell me how | having returned from school w ith an official docu- 
to procure Verbenas? Do you get them by the ment, setting forth that she w as finished according to 
roots or by the seed? What time do you plant | law, we thought it was best to give her an idea of how 
them, and what kind of soil and what kind of|t®c@™ a living, and as the proposition suited her, we 
flowers do they bear? I fancy I see the good| bargained to give her three hundred dollars a year to 
Editor rolling his eyes around to think there is a| keep the mail books in the ( ultivator office, which she 
girl in Old Highland who never saw a verbena has constantly done ever since ; while our friend Mary 
growing. So it is; I never saw any, nor do I has been for the most part, abroad with her friends, 








think there is any within several miles of where 
I live. I love flowers, although I never raised 
many. I have occupied most of my time in going 
to school, trying to cultivate the flowers of the 
mind, that will live through time. 

I have two questions to ask: Why do we never 
see any more of Aunt Fanny’s good letters, 
which come with so many kind greetings, and also 
Aunt Patience, and Cuttivator Mary? I 


wonder if she is married, or what has become of 


her? ‘The Cultivator has always been a welcome 
visitor to our hearthstone, ever since I can re- 
member. Aunt Lizzie was at our house the 
other day, and I said something about writing for 
the Cultivator, at which she laughed, and said 


and the spirit has not moved her to keep up her pleas- 
ant acquaintance with our readers.—Eb. 
“ -72eoer _ 

&@ Our foreman looked in upon us yesterday 
a good deal flurried and wanted to know—* What 
does a turkey lose by gaining flesh?” We gave 
it up. 

“He loses his head,” said our foreman, who 
isn’t quite thirty-one years of age yet and is in 
the enjoyment of tolerable health_— Zz. 

To Restore Varnisu.—To one pint of alco- 
hol, take half a pint Balm of Gilead buds, put them 
together, and let stand a few days before using. 
Shake up frequently. It will restore scalded var- 





nish. E. L. T. 
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Home Miscellany, 
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own, no matter how small or dark, or unexposed 
it may be—if that chamber is not worthy your 
utmost care, and is not kept by you in the most 
perfect order, you will find it not in you to keep 
For the Ohio Cultivator. la whole house in order, if you should happen to 
Keeping the House in Order, | become the mistress of one. 
| Now begin, you who have not yet begun, and 
Tue Hovse consists not only of the tenement|try to have a place for every thing, and keep 
in which we eat, sleep and live, but, when con- them there. When you slip off your morning 
nected with order, of every nook and corner,|dresses, hang them up—don’t let dirty clothes 
trunk and box, drawer and shelf, enclosed within | seek too close companionship with clean ones— 
said tenement. Some good wives flatter them-| neither will be improved by acquaintance. Mind 
selves that the house is in order, if the rooms these little things, and the great ones will mind 
most exposed are well kept and neat; but peep | themselves. 
into the chambers, closets, back rooms and stair-| One word about these little wads of hair found 
ways, and that will tell the tale. upon the combs, dressing tables, and sometimes, 
“Oh! the girl’s chambers! the girl’s cham-|I blush to say, upon the floor! Wives and 
bers !” once exclaimed a gentleman to me, “teach |daughters, each and every one, should, when 
them how to keep their chambers.” Superficial; combing out their “ambrosial locks,” wind each 
neatness is a poor substitute for the real order | loose hair that clings to the comb, hand or dress, 
that should prevail in every house. | around their fingers, and lay upon a paper where 
You go, perchance, to visit a lady friend ; two| they can be seen. When the hair is nicely fin- 
or three young girls, daughters of your friend—| ished, take all these little wads of hair, together 
neat, sprightly, pretty lasses, naturally turn the | with all the dirt and dandruff upon the comb, and 
conversation upon bonnets, dresses, cloaks, and carefully put them in the stove. That is the only 
with the off-hand ease of old acquaintanceship, | neat, safe way ; for if you throw them carelessly 
invite you to their chambers, to see their last new | from the open window, do not be surprised to see 
suits. Up through neat halls, over carpeted them sail in at the kitchen door, some breezy 
stairs, perhaps they lead you, and opening the|morn, and perhaps form a new ingredient in your 
chamber door, usher you in. An unmade bed | cooking ! Mrs. Saran B. Sawyer. 
greets your eye! Hannah laughingly says, “’Tis} Norme.—O! Saran! what asad story you tell upon 
Emily’s turn to make the bed to-day,” and Emily | “The Girls!” But if it were not against the law to 
carelessly answers, “ Well, any time before nine | tell tales out of school, we could tell more of this sort 
o'clock will do, I suppose,” and hands out her than you dare tell: for,a good many years ago, we 
lovely Thibet or Delaine for your inspection. |took up the art, trade and mystery of house painting 
But your attention is turned to the closet which | and paper hanging, which required us to ransack “the 
she opens to view. ‘Two or three good dresses | girls’ chambers,” where our astonished eyes were sorely 
are hung upon their proper nails, but the chief) scandalized by the untidy habits of the dear angels, 
part are “strung” over a trunk in said closet, | whom we had always been wont to adore, in the glory 
which is so full of something as not to allow the of curls and crinoline.—Ep. 
cover to shut, and having often been so before, | ~ ‘ae ss , 
and the girls using it for a seat, or to step upon, | eee er of grt ame gpg 
the hinges are sprung, and it is spoiled. There 4 on = ee porsgs spree Pie 
it stands, revealing underclothes of various kinds, | i our: tet — ne er tart ' Ou Six s Ing 
pitched in helter skelter, here a dirty white skirt, | ““78° eet *, —— ‘d r tm de et rise 
there a clean one, etc. Upon the floor in a pile, 289 44Ke halt a pound of butter an ; mix in 
are the forenoon suits of “ the girls,” just as they | the flour, and half a pound of sugar, if you like, 
slipped out of them—shoes, stockings and all, and the whites of three eggs beaten to a stiff 
adding confusion to confusion. froth. Pour your sponge in and then the egg, 
From all this, said “girls” turn very compla- tate in some nutmeg, mix middling stiff, and let 
cently, to try on the last new bonnet. As the ‘Taise : then butter your hands, and mould in small 
go to the glass, to arrange the lace and flowers, | — - let "Thi % gee Bake anf — oven 
that the best effect may be produced, your eyes |" pens reacts eae aaa oo 
instantly follow—the glass is suspended above the aresngion. sient apenas 
dressing table, and upon that table are ribbons,| Rice Puppinc.—To one quart of milk, take 
collars, pins, books, papers and jewelry, to say|one teacup of rice, one of raisins, a teaspoonful 
nothing of antiquated combs, with half the teeth of salt. Sweeten to the taste, and season with 
gone, and the other half filled with dirt and dan-/ nutmeg. Bake two hours in a slow oven. T. 
druff, and sundry little wads of hair—black,) Breap Pcppinc.—Boil the milk, and pour 
brown and auburn, clinging to them! An un-|over the bread, and cover it up until it cools ; put 
swept floor, undusted furniture, and untidy win-| in three well-beaten eggs, one teaspoonful of but- 
dow curtains, complete the picture. |ter, one of ground cinnamon, sweeten to the taste, 
Girls, oh! girls, beware how you indulge inlend bake an hour and a half. This is a good 
such slack management of your own rooms ; for, way to use up hard bread and crusts. 
believe me, if the chamber you now call your EvizaBetn. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
KISSES. 


They are children of pure affection, 
The witching, innocent things, 

With their thrilling, lifeful pulses, 
And little coral-red wings ; 

They live in the heart’s best parlor, 
Where those most cherished abide, 

But oft come out from their sanctum, 
At swell of affection’s tide. 


A kiss is the first gift a mother 
Bestows on her infant’s lips ; 

The proffered gift of the lover, 
Received on white finger tips ; 

The gift of the young and loving 
To the wrinkled brow of age, 

As cheap as the gladdening sunlight, 
But loved by the child and sage. 


Kisses swarm ’round the lips of childhood 
Like bees ’round a honeyed flower ; 

It pays, buys, sells with their coinage, 
Tis rich with its rosy dower. 

The guarded mouth of the maiden 
May turn from an offered kiss, 

But ever regret the turning 
Aside from a cup of bliss. 


They sometimes are lost in a moustache 
Which circles a manly mouth— 
Such mouths are never reminding 
The eye of a pestilent drouth ; 
Though oft they hide and keep shady, 
Like flowers in a rushy dell, 
We girls all know how to find them, 
Though none of us ever will tell. 
EM. 


Take Care or Your Furs.—To preserve 

















Economy In Breap-Maxinc.—To make 
yeast bread, mix up your sponge in the evening, 
|in the morning put your kettle on, put in some 
\milk, let it come to a boil, thicken it with corn 
meal, as soon as it is cool enough mix it in your 
sponge with a little flour; when light, mould it 
out—don’t mix it very stiff, put plenty of hand 
jand shoulder on, that’s what makes good bread, 
| kneading it a good deal. Mrs. E. L. 'T. 
| Eriquette or THe Street.—There are some 
_very pretty, but unhappily very ill-bred women, 
| who don’t understand the laws of the road with 
‘regard to handsome faces. Nature and custom 
'would no doubt agree in conceding to males the 
iright of at least two distinct looks at every come- 
ily female countenance, without any infraction of 
‘the rules of courtesy, or the sentiment of respect. 
|The first look is necessary to define the person of 
‘the individual one meets, so as to avoid her in 
passing. Any unusual attraction discovered in a 
first glance is sufficient apology for a second—not 
a prolonged and impertinent stare, but an appre- 
ciating homage of the eyes, such as a stranger 
/may inoffensively yield to a passing image. It is 
jastonishing how morbidly sensitive some vulgar 
| beauties are to the slightest demonstration of this. 
When a lady walks the streets, she leaves her 
'virtuous indignation countenance at home; she 
knows well enough that the street is a picture 
gallery, where pretty faces framed in pretty bon- 
/nets are meant to be seen, and everybody has a 
|right to see them.— Atlantic Monthly. 


Tive’s Histortans.—Nature will be report- 
ed. All things are engaged in writing their own 


them properly, and in nice condition, they should| history. The plant and pebble go attended by 
be packed away in a box, or place by themselves, | their own shadows. The rock leaves its scratches 
where they will not be likely to be overhauled, or | on the mountain side, the river its channel in the 
tumbled, in looking for other things. A cedar| soil, and the animal leaves its bones in the stra- 
box is the best, the furs then requiring no other | tum, the fern and leaf their modest epitaph in the 





preventive against moths; but if this cannot be 
obtained, a flat box, or band box will answer, into 
which put the furs, nicely folded in an old linen 
cloth, and plentifully sprinkled with pepper, or 
pepper pods, which is much better and more ef- 
fectual than camphor. This method will keep 
them in good order any length oi time. 
[Mrs. J. C. Crory. 


CLEANING Bonnets.—Place the bonnet in a 
tub, and pour on boiling water; scrub each one 
carefully with brush and soap, then rinse in hot 
water ; after which put two tablespoonsful of ox- 
alic acid in a basin, and pour on a quart of boil- 
ing water—the stains will instantly disappear— 
then rinse in clear water, and hang in the sun to 
dry. 

To stiffen, take a quarter of a pound of isin- 
glass, make it thin like common glue, brush the 
bonnets inside with the insinglass, then dry and 
press. 

The above will make enough to clean a dozen 
bonnets.—Le Bon Ton. 


A bit of soap rubbed on the hinges of a door 
will prevent its creaking. 


‘coal. The falling drop make its sepulchre in the 
sand or stone ; not a footstep in the snow or along 
\the ground, but prints in characters more or less 
lasting, a map of its march; every act of man 
inscribes itself on the memories of its fellows, and 
in his own face. The air is full of sound, the sky 
of tokens ; the ground is all memoranda and sig- 
natures, and every object is covered over with 
hints which speak to the intelligent. 


A Fast Doc.—Henry A. Ewers, of this town, 
\left on Friday for Aztalan, Wisconsin, where he 
had purchased a farm. He owned a small dog, 
which he gave to Henry Briggs before he left. 
‘The dog followed Mr. Ewers to the depot in this 
town, and upon the cars leaving followed on after, 
overtaking them at South Deerfield, before they 
left that station. The distance run by the dog 
was eight miles, and the time occupied twenty-two 
minutes, or over twenty miles an hour. Mr. Ew- 
ers concluded that such a faithful friend was not 
likely to be parted with lightly, and took the dog 
| into the cars with him.— Greenfield Gazette. 








Scotch snuff put on the holes where crickets 
come out will destroy them. 
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COLUMBUS MARKET AND STOCK SHIPMENTS, 


The following is the business of some of the principal 

houses in the city the past week : 
GRAINS, &¢. 

J. & L. Zettler bought 600 bushels of Corn at 35c ; 100 
bushels of Oats at 37c ; 200 bushels of Wheat at $1.20; 50 
bushels of Clover Seed at $3.75 to $4; 50 bushels of Tim- 
othy Seed at $3.25; sold 50 bbls. of flour at $6. 

Fitch & Bortle bought 500 bushels of Corn at 35c ; 200 
bushels of Oats at 35c ; sold 200 bbls. of Flour at $5.62 to 
6.50: shipped 800 bbls of Flour to eastern markets. | 

Bradford, Suydam & Co. bought 800 bushels of Corn at 
85c ; and sold 6000 bushels of Corn—terms private. 

J. R. Paul bought 200 bushels of Corn at 35c ; 50 bush- 
els of Wheat at $1.10 to 1.12; sold a car load of Corn at 
40 cts. 


STOCK SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK. 


Cc. C. & C. Rartroap—CattTie.—F. W. Renick, Picka- 
way Co., shipped 5 cars of cattle to N. Y.; W. Renick, 
Pickaway Co., shipped 4 car loads, and Farrar & Gould 3 
cars, 

Re-Surprep—7 cars Kentucky cattle; 4 cars Missouri 
cattle; F. A. Yocum, Madison Co., 5 cars cattle; J. Free- 
man, Madison Co-, 6 cars. 

Horses—W. Richmond, Madison Co., 1 car of horses. 

Surrpr—S. Sidner, Madison Co., 1 double-decked car of 
sheep—all to New York, 

L. M. & C. & X. RatLroap—Horses.—G. W. Wilson, 
14 head of horses; John R. Hilliard, 10 head, and John 
Henderson 14 head—all to Cincinnati. 

C. O. RatLroap—Ca?rtTLe—7 cars of cattle re-shipped. 

Hocs—15 cars, 8 of them for McClelland & Logan—all 
Ohio hogs. 

Srevun. & Inp. RarLroap—Hoes.—9 cars, over the C. O. 
R. R., to Newark. 


COLUMBUS RETAIL MARKET. 
White Wheat Flour, 87; Red Wheat, extra Family, | 
$6.25; Red Wheat, XX Family, $6.50; Neshannock Pota- | 
toes, 35 to 50c ; White Beans, $1.25to 1.50; Dried Apples, | 
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prime, $2; Peeled Peaches, 20 cts. per lb., $6 per bushel. 
Clover Seed, $5 to 5.25; Timothy Seed, $3.50 to 4.00; 
Wheat, $1.20 to 1.80; Rye, 50 to 60c¢; Corn, 40 to 45c; 
Oats, 35 to 40c; Barley, 50 to 60c; Butter, 14 to l6c; 
Eggs, 8 to 10c: Cheese, 124e.— Ohio State Journal. 








Broom Corn Seed, Grass Seed, Xe. 
UST RECEIVED BY WM. A. GILL, NO. 


| @F 30 North High street, Columbus, O., a lot of well ripened and 


clean Broom Corn Seed—price $1.25 per bushel. OsaGe OrancRr 
Seep. Also a fine lot of HuncaRiaN Grass SEED, $1 per bushel. 


| Rep-Top, OrcnHarpD Grass, and extra clean KENTUCKY BLUE 


Grass Seep. Send in your orders, accompanied by cash, to the 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store of WM. A. GILL. 


All Kinds of Agricultural Books. 
ARMERS, GARDENERS, NURSERYMEN, 


Fruit Growers, Dairymen, Cattle Dealers, and all persons 
interested in tilling the soil or adorning their grounds and dwell- 
ings, will be supplied with the most complete assortment of 
books relating to their business that can be found in the world, by 

C. M. SAXTON, BARKER & CO., 
Agricultural Booksellers, and Publishers of The Horticulturist, 
No. 25 Park Row, New York. Catalogues gratis. Books sent 
by mail. (7 


‘It is to take rank as one of the leading Machines of 
the Country.” 


PARKER 
SEWING MACHINES. 


NEW AND VALUABLE MACHINE, 
I equal to any offered to the public—and which, for simplicity, 
durability, rapidity, stillness, ease of motion, compactness and 
beauty of finish, is not excelled. It will Hem, Fe.i, Sritcn, Run 





| and Binp in the most superior manner. Its stitch is the Grover 


& Baker, the best undoubtedly in use, making a seam elastic, and 
free from all liability to break in washing, ironing or wear—using 
a straight needle, and sewing from two ordinary spools, thus 
avoiding all trouble of winding thread. The advantages of this 
Sewing Machine over others are many—it is the most simple, 
easily learned, operated and cared for, and less liable to derange- 
ment than any otherin use. Call, examine and test them. 
Family Machines with Hemmers, $45. 

A variety of styles, plain, cased and in cabinets. 

Large Machines for manufacturing purposes can be furnished. 
Office—ARMORY HALL, 2d floor, Columbus, O. 

5 C. T. FLOWERS, Agent. 


HOWE’S IMPROVED 
HAY OR CATTLE SCALES. 
The Best in Use! 


west PREMIUM OVER FAIRBANKS, at Vermont State 

Fair, ’57 and 58. 

FIRST PREMIUM and no competition in 1859. 

FIRST PREMIUM at 13 different State Fairs. 

. a & BRONZE MEDALS at American Institute Fair, N. 
r., 1859. 

Howe’s ScaLes FoR ALL UsEs, have Great Simplicity, Won- 
derful Accuracy. 

Require no Pit: may be set on top of the ground, or on a barn 
floor, and easily removed. 

No Check Rod: No Friction on Knife Edges; all friction re 
ceived on Balls. Weigh truly if not level. 

Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States or Can- 
oo up, aud warranted to give entire satisfaction, or taken 
bac 

Send for Cireulars and Price Lists, with account of trial of 
Scales between Howe and Fairbanks, at Vermont State Fairs, to 

JAMES G. DUDLEY, 
Genera] Western Agent, 93 Main street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Selling Off Cheap! 
(jUR FINE STOCK OF ORNAMENTAL 


Trees and Shrubs, Roses, and Bedding-out Plants, such as 
Verbenas, Geraniums, Double Petunias, Herbaceous Phlioxes, etc. 
We assure our customers to give them entire satisfaction, as we 
have added many new sorts to the best old varieties. 

Delaware Grapes—We call attention to our large 
and fine stock of true Delaware Grape plants, of our own propa- 
gation, and refer to the article of H. C. Nose, Esq., in the Ohio 
Cultivator of Feb. Ist, as our stock comes from his bearing vines. 
Cash orders promptly attended to. J. L. STELZIG & CO., 

5-3m Columbus, O. 


OHNSON HOUSE—C. E, MAIN, PROPRI- 


etor, Superior street Cleveland, 0. 
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